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bring military movement to a halt. It is enough for us to note here
that although all the armies of 1914 had trained for mobile war-
fare and especially for the offensive, nevertheless they found it de-
sirable to fall in with the American Civil War tendency to en-
trenchment and a postponed decision.

The reasons why the trench deadlock, once it had been estab-
lished, proved so hard to break are clear enough. Throughout the
contest no means of effectively exploiting an initial success were
found. Until shortly before the end there were not even hints at
what such means might be. In the face of twentieth-century fire
power the old means of exploitation, the cavalry charge, was as
dead as mutton. Trench systems capable of defying the light field
pieces which at first constituted most of the artillery of both sides
were easily dug. To beat them down, heavy guns and masses of
munitions were needed. There was also the difficult problem of cut-
ting the barbed-wire entanglements. Meanwhile, defensive fire
power grew steadily stronger with the increasing use of machine
guns. Presently, to permit assaulting infantry to advance without
being massacred, the sectors to be attacked had to be so deluged
with heavy shell that the whole surface of the ground was broken
into craters across which only short and toilsome forward move-
ments could be made. Invariably, therefore, the defenders could
bring up reserves ahead of those of the assailants.

Ironically enough, trench warfare, to which both sides had origi-
nally consented in order to lessen the strain of mobile warfare upon
the soldiers, soon began to impose a new and dreadful form of
strain on both the soldiers and the civilian world behind them. The
trenches did indeed go a long way toward giving shelter from the
fearful fire power of the enemy, while the resulting immobility
abolished the fatigue of continual marching, often upon short ra-
tions. The immobility also permitted the bringing up of adequate
food. On the other hand, that immobility held millions of men,
most of them recently civilians, in continual contact with the enemy
and subject to his fire, as men had never been held in former wars
except in the localized hells known as sieges. The need for both
men and shells was insatiable. The endless trenches required huge
garrisons and numerous reliefs, while the total casualties mounted
steadily under the daily bombardments and catastrophically dur-
ing active operations. Meanwhile, civilian manpower toiled to pro-